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. EASTER HOPE, 
2 Though I walk through the valley of the shadow of death, I will fear no evil. 


There is not the least flower but seems to 
hold up its head, and to Icok pleasantly, in 
the secret sense of the goodness of its Heavenly 
Maker. Souru. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
EASTER, 
BY M. A. L. LANE. 


I’ve found the violets, mother, 
In the garden, down by the tree, 
And the crocuses all are blooming 
Just where they used to be. 


The lilac buds are swelling 
In the same old beautiful way, 

And the pussy-willows look as they did 
A year ago to-day. 


God never deceives us, does he ? 
He sends the dear things back 

Just as we like to see them, 
With not a single lack. 


No matter how cold the winter, 
No matter how bleak and bare 
The poor earth looked at Christmas; 
Now everything is there. 


I think heaven is like that, mother; 
We shall have all we loved again, 

No matter how long the winter, 
Nor how bitter and hard the pain. 


Dear faces will meet us smiling, 
Just as they met us here; 

God sends to-day to remind us 
That heaven and they are near. 


For Every Other Sunday, 
THE SUNSHINE OF EASTER DAY. 


BY R. D. 


H, mother, I’m so disappointed! It won’t 
seem like Easter at all without it, and all 


the other girls will have theirs. I feel 
just like crying.” And truly her voice sounded 
very near it when she spoke. It was all about 
a dress that would not. be done in time. 
“Tyery bit Jamie’s fault, too,” Ethel contin- 
ued. ‘Mother, why didn’t you punish him 
more ?” 

Now, Jamie had gone into his sister’s room, 
and had seen the pretty soft blue folds lying on 
the bed. He had been blowing bubbles all the 
morning, and he thought how nice the lovely, 
thin, transparent things would look floating 
above it, in the air, and falling finally to rest 
lightly among the folds. 

He blew some, and the effect was certainly 
pretty ; so he climbed up and sat cross-legged, 
with the bowl of soap-suds near him. It tired 
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Jamie to sit still long, so he seldom tried it, having 
learned from experience. It only took one quick 
move to send the suds all over the blue skirt. Jamie 
skipped, but there was no time left in which to make 
a new skirt; and so it happened that Ethel was un- 
happy on the day before Easter. 

Easter Day dawned clear and bright, an expression 
in the world of the greater joy in heaven. ‘he little 
birds sang, and all the Christian world sang of a 
wonder and a life but little understood yet dearly 
loved. 

Ethel got up late, and her mind was not on Easter 
Day; it was on the pretty skirt which could never be 
worn, just because Jamie chose to play soap-bubbles 
the very morning it came home. She took a great 
bunch of lilies to the church, —those beautiful ones, 
white and pure. She had her hands quite full, and 
the morning was so lovely ; but she had n’t gone two 
blocks before she met Maria Simmons, all in brown 
with pink rosebuds in her hat. Ethel thought she 
would not stop, but Maria greeted her eagerly : — 

“Why, where’s your new dress? You said ’t was 
going to be so pretty, and you’ve got on that old 
thing you’ve worn all winter!” 

You see people don’t always think of other people’s 
feelings, nor how words hurt. 

Ethel blushed rosy red. She had been so disap- 
pointed before, but it was all much worse now. It 
was not her fault anyhow, and she wasn’t going to 
have Maria think so, either. So she told her all 
about Jamie, and what a troublesome little fellow he 
was; and the strangest part of it was that she felt 
worse after she had told. 

It was a long way to the church, and Ethel had 
plenty of time to think. Every one seemed to be 
fresh and new and gay, and the people made the 
streets look bright and pretty; yet Ethel longed to 
get away from them all, so she turned into a quiet 
little street, and walked slowly. 

Suddenly she became aware that some one was 
watching her; and she looked up to find a little girl, 
younger than she and poorly clad, gazing at her with 
big, wondering, delighted eyes, — eyes drinking in a 
beauty to which they were little accustomed. Ethel 
saw at once that they were directed, not at her, but 
at her lilies, with their longing look. As she neared 
the girland passed her by, she could see how she 


Kthel walked still more slowly. She had not ex- 
pected to see this sudden and sharp contrast, this 
little figure after all those gayly dressed ones. She 
eould n’t tell why, but she wished again that she had 
not told Maria about Jamie, that she had not scolded 
the little fellow on the day the dress had been ruined. 

She held her head more over the lilies, and out 
from their perfume came a thought. 

She turned and walked quickly back, but the girl 
was gone. She hastened on, and when she turned 
the corner she could see her far ahead. For many 
blocks and blocks she followed, through ways she 
had never been before, and she finally overtook her. 

“J want you to have some of my lilies,” she said; 
and she took out her largest one. Beautifully white 
it was, and there at its heart was shining a little drop 
of water; perhaps it was dew. 

Two eager hands clasped it, two loving lips kissed 
it, and two happy eyes looked down into it. Ina 
minute all the other lilies were beside it, for now 
Ethel wanted her to have every one. 

They talked and walked together, and Ethel forgot 
about everything else. Esther told her all about her 
home and about her life. Before they knew it they 
came to where she lived, and Ethel went in, — went 
into perhaps the strangest room she ever saw. 

Shirts, shirts, —there seemed to be shirts every- 
where ; and there was an old sewing-machine. What 
other things there were, were accessory to these. At 
the tiny window sat a woman weary from hours ard 
hours of hard labor. Her thoughts were far away, 
and her hands lay idle in her lap, because it was 


Sunday. God bless Sunday for the rest it brought 
to those tired hands! 

“Aunty! aunty!” called Esther, “I have some, 
really; and they are lovelier than I ever thought 
they could be.” 

The lilies fell one by one from the hands of the 
child into the woman’s lap until those tired hands 
were covered up. And if you will believe me, those 
flowers took the tired out of them, and took it out of 
the deep gray eyes as well; for Ethel stood by and 
saw it go, and a beautiful look of joy take its place, 
—saw the aged head bend among the blooms, and 
heard the cry of her delight. 

Then such a time as there was finding just the 
best place for them, where they would look most 
beautiful, though they were just beautiful anywhere 
you put them, as Esther said, 

Then, too, aunty thought of some one who was ill, 
and needed one even more than they. So they car- 
ried one to her. Then there was little Billy Saunders, 
who lived with his grandmother; they must surely 
have some. 

All the time they were so happy. Ethel watched 
them, and they grew quite friendly. 

After some time she left them there together with 
the lilies, and went out into the Easter sunshine. It 
seemed a different kind of sunshine from before, — 
a more beautiful and sunny kind. It seemed like 
Easter sunshine, and it had not seemed like that 
before. She had just begun to find the beauty of the 
sunshine of Easter. It was beginning to creep into 
her heart and make it warm and glad. She went 
straight home to tell Jamie how sorry she was about 
the way she had scolded. 

When Ethel went to bed that night, and stood for 
a moment looking up at the face of Hoffman’s 
Christ, it meant more than it ever had meant before 
to the little girl; and it was all because of what she 
had learned about the golden sunshine of Easter Day. 


An effort made for the happiness cf others lifts 
us above ourselves. Mrs. L. M. Cuirp. 


AT HASTER. 


I pip not grow tired of winter, 
I was glad of the snow and cold; 

I liked the weather when flake and feather 
Were flying o’er field and wold ; 

But now I am glad of the sunshine 
That is calling the robins back, 

Of the beautiful flowers, the long bright hours, 
And the bloom in the springtime’s track. 


Iam making a splendid garden 
With the plants that I love best; 

There sparrows will quarrel o’er mint and laurel, 
And orioles hang a nest. 

I shall bring from the deep old forest 
All fairylike things I see, 

And trooping after, with song and laughter, 
The fairies will follow me. 


I have heard that Mother Nature, 
A dame so wise and kind, 

Is always spinning a sweet beginning 
For the lives she keeps in mind. 

She tends the snowdrop hardy, 
And the jonquil’s merry race ; 

She lines her pillows with pussy-willows, 
And kisses the pansy’s face. 


You see I am just eleven, 
I have lots of things to do; 
And all our learning is well worth earning, 
If what folks tell be true. 
Lam glad, so glad, ’t is Kaster, 
When the tiny bluebells chime ; 
But, somehow, eleven is so near heaven, 
Iam happy ’most all the time. 
Marcaret E, Sancster. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A QUAKER GIRL. 


BY KATHERINE HAGAR. . 

HE simplicity, sincerity, industry, and straight- 

forwardness of the Quakers were as character- 

istic of Maria Mitchell as of the Friends, her 

ancestors, who fled from the intolerance of the Puri- 

tans and made homes for themselves on the sandy 

island of Nantucket. She writes of herself, “The 

best that can be said of my life, so far, is that it has 

been industrious, and the best that can be said of me 
is that I have not pretended to be what I was not.” 

Maria Mitchell was born Aug. 1, 1818, on the 
island of Nantucket. To her father’s pleasure in the 
study of astronomy, and his training of his children 
to help him in his observations, we may perhaps trace 
her passion for the higher mathematics and as- 
tronomy. It was through his efforts that her dis- 
covery of a comet, Oct. 1, 1847, was made known to 
the world; she received a medal from the king of 
Denmark for this discovery. 

We have this record, dated March 16,1885: “In — 
February, 1831, I counted seconds for father, who — 
observed the annular eclipse at Nantucket. I was . 
twelve and a half years old. In 1885, fifty-four years 
later, I counted seconds for a class of students at 
Vassar; it was the annular eclipse, but the sun was _ 
only about half covered. Both days were perfectly 
clear and cold.” 

And she told Miss Bremer, when she asked her 
how she came to study astronomy, “My father put 
me to it.” 

She had one great personal advantage in her work, 
as she writes in her diary, “I do think my eyes are 
better than those of any one I know.” When slic 
was too tired to read, listen, or talk, she would recall 
the beautiful scenery she had seen. ‘It is a blessed 
thing that these pictures keep in the mind and come 
out at the needful hour. I did not call them, but 
they seem to come forth as a regulator for my tired 
brain, as if they had been set sentinel-like to watch a 
proper time to appear.” ; 

Again she says: “ Aside from the study of astron- 
omy, there is the same enjoyment in a night upon 
the housetop with the stars as in the midst of other — 
grand scenery; there is the same subdued quiet and 
grateful seriousness; a calm to the troubled spirit, — 
and a hope to the desponding. The beautiful sunrise 
and sunset, the lovely clouds, the glory of moon, 
planets, and stars, appear brighter and clearer on this 
flat island, with no hills or mountains, or many trees 
to intercept the view.” 

There is an amusing story of her energy when, a 
professor at Vassar College, she was watching a 
comet; she had the watchman cut first the limbs, 
then the whole of a scrawny apple-tree, as it was in 
her way. But she could not get rid of the fog so — 
easily, and she only saw the comet blaze out on the 
edge of the field. 

We read in her biography that the dolls the 
Mitchell family played with were home-made, the 
faces prettily painted by an elder sister, and that 
they delighted in dressing them, not in Quaker garb, 
but in brilliant colors, and as “stylishly ” as possible; 
but Maria, though her wise mother trained her to 
assist in the housework and sewing, does not seem to 
have found much pleasure in either occupation. 

“Tt seems to me the needle is the chain of woman, 
and has fettered her more than the Jaws of her coun- — 
try. Once emancipate her from the ‘stitch, stitch, 
stitch,’ the industry of which would be commendable 
if it served any purpose except the gratification of 
her vanity, and she would have time for studies which 
would engross as the needle never can. I would as 
soon put a girl in a closet to meditate as to give her 
only the society of her needle.” : 

But she approves of learning to “take the stitches,” 
and eyen if necessary “to make her own garmen 
in a strong manner.” 


| Her dress was always as inexpensive as possible, 
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of the world—never shall —nor will you. 


for she spent the money she earned for things that 
he considered more important. One of the first uses 
she made of it was to help in buying a piano for 
their home. Jer mother was so strict a Quaker that 
he children managed to send her away from home 


while the piano was placed in an upper room where 


the family sewing was done, and where the books 
and Mr. Mitchell’s chronometers were kept; in short, 
the living room of the family. 

The father, in answer to the “dealing” of an older 
Friend, said: ‘“‘ My home is my children’s home as well 
as mine, and I propose that they shall not be obliged 
to go away from home for their pleasure. I don’t play 
the piano.” He did not offend the Friend by saying 
that he found as much pleasure in listening to their 
lively tunes as they did in playing them for him. _ 

Her father taught school, and Maria was one of his 
scholars, —not brilliant at first, but shy and slow. 
However, under his stimulating teaching her talent 
soon was shown. 

Many people quiet their nerves when wakeful at 
night by repeating a favorite poem or verse. It seems 
very characteristic of Miss Mitchell to read that she 
had the habit, when any sudden fright came to her, of 
testing her equanimity by repeating Addison’s poem, 
that she may have learned in the old English Reader, 
which children in those days used at school, — 


“The spacious firmament on high, 
With all the blue ethereal sky, 
And spangled heavens, a shining frame, 
‘Their great Original proclaim.” 


After her personal acquaintance with American 


girls at Vassar, we can value her indignation at the 


remark of a Russian girl whom she met near St. 
Petersburg. The family were from Moscow, and 
were travelling. The young girl, who was well edu- 
cated and spoke French, German, and English as 
well as her own Russian, leaned back on the cushions 
and said, “ We have not the energy of the American 
girl.” 

“The energy of the American girl! The rich in- 
heritance which has come down to her from men and 
women who sought in the New World a better and 
a higher life!” 

Miss Mitchell never joined any church. She writes, 
“Yesterday I had a Shaker visitor, and to-day a 
Catholic; and the more I see and hear, the less do 
I care about church doctrines ” 

She attended the Unitarian Church for years before 
she left Nantucket, and her sympathies all through 
her life were with the more liberal Unitarians. 

An old Friend said to her on parting with her, 
“Farewell, Maria; I hope the Lord will be with 
thee.” 

“ Good-by,” she replied; “I know He will be with 
”? 

The Quaker girl was an unworldly woman. She 
wrote to a friend a few years before her death, — she 
was seventy-one when she died: “I never knew much 
And as 
we were both born a little deficient in worldly caution 
and worldly policy, let us receive from others these 
lessons, —do as well as we can, and keep our hearts 


unworldly, if our manners take on something of their 


ways.” 


For Every Other Sunday. 
AN OPEN DOOR. 
BY MARY A. WINSTON. 


OW queer it seems to he buying Christmas 
presents in July!” said Flossie Pettingill 
to Hazel Martin, as they entered Dame 


~ Durden’s doll store. 


Their Helping-Hand Club was planning to send 
a Christmas mission-box to India. There was a 
Sunday-School class of ten little girls in the heathen 
land which was the special care of the club. Flossie 
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and Hazel were chosen as buying committee; and a 
purse of thirty dollars was given them, with the in- 
junction to buy everything necessary for a Christmas- 
tree, and to get all the bargains they could. 

“Really, it would pay one to buy Christmas pres- 
ents in July,” commented Flossie, “everything is so 
cheap. These are lovely dolls for fifty cents. We 
are going to dress them ourselves, but we will buy 
some shoes for them,” she said to the saleswoman. 

“We have n’t any shoes for that size of doll just 
now,” was the reply. “It’s rather an odd size. But 
perhaps we could send away and get them for you.” 

“We can’t wait long for them,” answered Hazel, 
“because our box has to start in a few days, or it 
won’t get to India by Christmas time.” 

“Waitamoment. I’ll telephone over to Maxton’s 
toy store; perhaps I can get them there for you,” 
the saleswoman suggested. ‘‘ You see we have a 
workwoman who does nothing but make dolls’ shoes 
for us; but she has been taken ill to-day, and I can’t 
promise she can get them done.” 

She opened a door behind the counter, and disap- 
peared through a second door within. She neglected 
to close the door leading into the store, and the two 
girls, looking after her involuntarily, saw before 
them a cosey room with pretty furnishings. Directly 
opposite the door there was a couch, and upon it lay 
a sweet-faced girl with a clond of golden hair piled 
high on her head. She was shabbily clad, and 
seemed to be suffering. Just then a professional- 
looking gentleman entered the room, and seated him- 
self by the couch. He felt the girl’s pulse, and 
looked at her keenly. 

She opened her eyes and stirted up, exclaiming: 
“Qh, sir, are you the doctor? I am not ill, am I? 
Indeed, [am not. They say I am, becanse I fainted 
away in the store; but I often faint at home. That 
is nothing. It is hot, and I have had no time to eat 
anything to-day.” . 

Hazel and Flossie moved away to another part of 
the store, feeling they had no right to listen; but 
they could hear the eager voice pleading still: — 

“Qh, doctor, don’t say I am ill! Ican’t be ill. I 
have no time to be ill. 
time, every minute, or we shall not have anything to 
eat. Do you hear, doctor?” She began to talk 
excitedly. ‘I can’t be ill. There are five of us. 
Three little brothers I have, and one is only a baby 
nine months old. Then there is little Grace only 
five. Not one of them all is old enough to help 
much, Father and mother died only two weeks 
apart six months ago. So there’s no one to earn 
but me.” 

She tried to leave the couch; but the doctor gently 
laid her down again, and put a little glass tube in 
her mouth. 

“How old are you, and what is your work, my 
child ? ” he asked soothingly, as he removed the tube. 

“T am sixteen,” the girl replied, “ but Ido my hair 
high to make them think Iam older. I am a dolls’ 
shoemaker; that's my trade, but I dress dolls too 
when I can get it to do. I make all the dolls’ shoes 
for Dame lurden’s doll store and for Maxton’s 
wholesale toy store. I can make a dozen pairs in 
one day, but stil] I cannot earn much, as it is not 
paying work. Fifty cents a day is all I get for my 
dozen pairs of little shoes; and out of that I must 
buy every bit of my own material for the shoes, and 
pay for all our food, clothing, coal, and rent.” 

“Why, what an awful shame! To pay her only 
four cents a pair, and then sell them for a quarter!” 
exclaimed Flossie. 

“To what name and address shall I send some 
medicine for you to take?” they heard the doctor 
ask kindly. 

“My name is Christabel Lane, and I live at No. 5 
Daggett’s Alley, up six flights. But you’d better 
not send me any medicine, doctor. I’ve no money 
to pay you for it; indeed, I haven’t,” the girl 
answered hastily. — 


IT must work, work, all the. 


“T’vye been a long time trying to make them 
understand through the telephone at Maxton’s,” said 
the saleswoman, returning, “and .then after all they 
didn’t have them. My only way is to send for the 
shoes for you,” 

But Flossie set her pretty red lips firmly. “No, I 
think we won't. Well take the dolls, thanking you 
for your trouble; but we ’ll let the shoes go this time, 
I guess.” 

Outside she grasped Hazel’s arm, and said explo- 
sively: “Hazel Martin, I’m just boiling over, I’m 
so worked up. To think of that poor girl with all 
those little children to support slaving away for that 
pitiful sum, while those store people make five times 
what they pay out on her work!” 

“T suppose it is the same with all the bargains 
and cheap things we are so proud of getting hold of. 
We may be sure it isn’t the dealers but the work 
people who lose,” was Hazel’s reply. 

“ But then, what can we do? We don’t want to 
send barefooted dolis to India, do we?” 

“ Well, I can tell you, it seems pretty slim business 
to me to be sending dolls to India with shoes on that 
we bought for a trifle because a poor, little dolls’ 
shoemaker at home makes them at a starvation price.” 

“Dear me, Flossie, it won’t benefit that girl any 
for us not to buy any shoes for our dolls. Other 
folks will keep on buying them,” objected Hazel, 
impatiently. 

But Flossie’s pretty red lips again set themselves 
firmly, — 

“T know what I’m going to do. I’ve got a plan 
already in my head for Christabel Lane and the little 
Lanes. It seems to me it is better work than sending 
boxes of toys to India just now.” 

So that was how it happened that a very tired 
little dolls’ shoemaker and her small family went out 
to Mr. Pettingill’s dairy farm, where a rosy-faced 
farmer’s wife’ mothered and made of them. ‘The 
little Lanes ran wild most joyously, and soon pale 
pink roses began to bloom in Christabel’s cheeks. 

Meanwhile Flossie Pettingill was not idle. She 
succeeded in getting together the young mothers of 
the church and her acquaintances outside. 

“Oh, yes, my little girl has half a dozen dolls,” — 
or a dozen, or twenty, as the case might be, — they 
answered when questioned. ‘“ Dressed dolls are so 
cheap, you know.” 

“Yes, I know,” Flossie said in return, “they are 
painfully cheap.” And then she told Christabel’s 
story. 

The young mothers were much interested. 
what can we do about it 2?” they asked. 

“Don’t you think, in the first place,” began Flossie, 
“that little girls, as a general thing, have too many 
dolls nowadays? How can a child with twenty 
dolls, for instance, care very much for any of them ? 
What I want you to do is to pledge yourselves to 
buy fewer dolls and buy them undressed, then take 
them to my pretty Christabel or some other poor 
little dolls’ dressmaker and pay a fair pricc for haying 
them dressed.” 

“We ’ll do it,” declared the young mothers. 

When she was well, Christabel made the dolls’ 
shoes for the Helping Hand Club’s Mission-box to 
India. They paid her twenty-five cents a pair for 
them, the price they expected to pay Dame Durden’s 
doll store for them. 

Soon after she came back from the Pettingill farm, 
she moved her family from Daggett’s Alley to pleas- 
anter quarters in a better part of the city. ‘There 
she hung out a neat little sign, “Christabel Lane, 
Dolls’ Shoemaker and Dressmaker, Fine Needle- 
work Garments made for Infants, Patterns for Dolls 
and Infants Designed.” 

And when I heard the story of it all, I wished 
there were more “open doors” into sad and strug- 
gling lives all about us, and that through them many 
like Christabel might be led forth to peace and com- 
fort and joy. 


“ But 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
EASTERTIDE. 
BY KATE L. BROWN. 


TREMBLING adown the silence 
To earth from heayven’s blue, 
A silver note comes winging, 
The Easter message bringing 
Of hope for me and you! 


“For Life is King!” it echoes, 
“And Death no more shall reign.” 
*T is fled, — the long night’s sadness ; 
It comes, — the day of gladness, 

To raise our hearts again. 


Sing on in tuneful measures, 

O Jark, “ We live again!” 

To all the blessed story 

Reveals in sacred glory 

That Death no more shall reign. 


Carol, O little children! 

Lift up your voices sweet ; 
Adown the ages hoary 

There comes a tender story, — 
One blessed you at his feet. 


Lift up your fragrant censers, 
O lilies fair of face! 

Tell us the wonder-story, 
From darkness into glory 
You found your happy place. 


Carol, O little children, 

The message sweet again! 
Life bursts its wintry prison, 
The Easter Joy hath risen, 
And Fear no more shall reign. 


for Every Other Sunday. 
A WAR-DOLL’S ADVENTURES. 
BY ELLA F. MOSBY. 


HE eve of Polly’s arrival was an unforgetable 
one. Sally Burwell, her little mother, was wild 


with excitement over her coming as a gift from — 
her “twin cousin,” Mary Saunders. She had gone to 


sleep with the doll in her arms, and was blissfully 
dreaming to the rhythmic beat of the negroes dancing 
and keeping time with the palms of their hands 
when a sudden and strange sound awakened her. 
The room was full of moonlight, and at first she 
thought everything was still, except a mocking-bird 
swinging on a low bough outside the window, and 
singing, now merry as silver bells, now with long 
wistful cadences, mimicries of thrush and meadow- 
lark and guttural cat-bird; but it was not his song 


that had aroused her. No, it was a sharp, metallic — 


sound, then strange, but soon to grow familiar to her 
ears,— the clanking of asabre! She started up in bed, 
and heard the noise again with the jingling of spurs, 
and saw nine or ten soldiers stealing across the lawn 
and trying to keep in the shadows of the trees; then 
a low knocking at the door below, and voices in col- 
loquy,— one of these her father’s. The next day she 
learned it was a reconnoitring party, and that there 
was actually war in the land! 


The new war-doll, named Polly Flinders because 4 


of an accident that happened to her first dress, had 
a good deal of curious experience —for a doll. For 
instance, while still very young, she presided over a 


council of war. It was General Stuart who first dis- — 


covered her, crumpled up in one corner of the big 
arm-chair, and took off his plumed hat with a low 
bow Major Von Borcke put his heels together and 


made a military salute in true Prussian style, and — 
young Pelham propped her up with cushions at the — 


head of the table.. I do not know whether she made 
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_ any suggestions, but she had one merit,—she kept 
_a discreet silence concerning all that was said. 
A great pleasure was in store for Sally. Mrs. 
Saunders and Mary came to pay them a long visit. 
_ Mrs. Saunders was in great trouble about her son 
Frank, a most daring scout, and constantly in peril. 
She was not strong, and the anxiety made her ill. 
One morning Sally and Mary brought their dolls and 
furniture into her room and arranged a charming 
| parlor just in front of a large closet. Mrs. Burwell 
was looking anxiously from the front window, and 
neither she nor her guest noticed what the children 
were doing. Across the tangle of flowers and shrub- 
bery in the dear old garden, the public road could be 


seen, winding along the silvery Opequan, and under 
the large oaks that formed an avenue ‘to the house _ 


some soldiers in blue were rapidly approaching on 
horseback. 

In the meanwhile, Mary had overturned by mis- 
chance the doll’s tea-table, and Sally exclaimed indig- 
nantly, “ You sweep things down like you was mother 
of the world, Mary Saunders!” 

A curious sound, half sneeze, half laugh, seemed 
to come out of the wall, and Mary dropped her doll 
in fright. It attracted Mrs. Burwell’s notice, and 
she immediately sent the children away to the nur- 
sery. “Leave your dolls and toys just as they are. 
I will call you very soon to get them.” 

Sally and Mary departed in reluctant silence, but 
as they reached the nursery door Sally whispered 


impressively, “I do b’lieve, Mary, ’t was Polly that 


\ 


. 


sneezed !?" 

“Nonsense,” replied Mary. 
”T was one of our mothers.” 

“Common dolls can’t,” retorted Sally, “but you 
don’t ’preciate my Polly. Besides, our mothers can’t 
sneeze on the wrong side of the room, Mary.” 

“Then Polly is a deceitful child, if she can sneeze 
and keeps it hidden from us. I wouldn’t trust her 
with anything !” 

Sally could not answer this terrible accusation, but 
her triumph was to come later. Several weeks after- 
wards, her Aunt Saunders told her that Polly had 
saved her Cousin Frank, if not from death, certainly 
from being made a prisoner. He was hid in the 

closet in his mother’s room the day the soldiers came. 
They searched the house, but the gray-haired captain 
looked at the dolls and said he guessed he’d let that 
closet alone. He had a little girl at home, and she 
hated having her dolls upset, and her house turned 
topsy-turvy. And so Frank escaped, and Aunt Saun- 
ders promised to make Polly a lovely dress for her 


“Dolls don’t sneeze. 


_ share in his deliverance. 


“Twas Brother Frank sneezed!” exclaimed Mary, 
who remembered their argument. 

“Yes, and you said Polly was deceitful, and hurted 
her feelings. You ought to ’splain to her,” said 
Polly’s mother, delighted at the clearing of her 
child’s character. 

Towards the end of the war the Saunders family 
lived in Richmond, and Sally was left to the compan- 
jonship of her doll Polly, and a little negro girl, 
Judy. Liberty Hall, her home, was now within the 
lines of the Union Army. Before this happened, 
Mrs. Burwell, with the aid of an old and trusted ser- 
yant “Uncle Gabe,” had buried most of the silver, 
and some papers and letters that she greatly prized. 

One morning Uncle Gabriel entered in great ex- 
citement to tell his mistress that the soldiers had 


x discovered their hiding-place and were going to dig 


» 


i 


up the things they had hidden. 

Mrs. Burwell put on her bonnet and hurried forth, 
followed by the old servants. A party of soldiers 
were near the entrance of the orchard, talking to a 
negro boy. Some of them had spades. 

“But what can that child know about it?” asked 
Mrs. Burwell. 

Uncle Gabriel explained that the boy had told the 
soldiers of seeing two dark figures, with a lantern, 
burying something the night before. 
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to this that Polly survived unbroken to delight the 
heart of another Sally on rainy days, or as a consola- 
tion in small childish troubles, when she hears with 
rapt interest Polly’s strange and thrilling history. 
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HAVING A CHANCE. 
In Two Parts. — Part I. 


BY LAURA E. KIRKE, 


EN SAXE, with a sigh of relief, finished 

the fifteenth postal card he had written 

one rainy Saturday, and with many a 

stretch and yawn rose from his chair, and 

gazed up and down the quiet street to see if 

any members of the prospective camera club 

were in sight. He hoped there might be at 

least one, for the responsibility of his new 

secretaryship seemed to be beginning. The 
cards read : — 

You are invited to become an active 
or a “fine” member of the Brantville 
Camera Club; and you are requested 
to be present at a-small business 
meeting to be held at the house of 
Mr.- Samuel Southard on Monday 
evening, the 6th, at 7.30. 

Benv. L. SAXE, 
Secretary Camera Club. 

Benj. L. Saxe, secretary of the 
Camera Club, had written the first 
five postals with the greatest ease 
and with the proud flush of office 
on his cheek; the next five were 
not so interesting; and the fif- 
teenth one found his hand, which 
was little used to any continuous 
writing, cramped and cold, his 
head hot, and his pen spread and 
sputtering. It was from this task - 
that he had risen with relief. 
There were still five more to be 
written, if he followed exactly the 


“Tast night!” exclaimed Mrs. Burwell in per- 
plexed wonder. Jer surprise was increased when 
the soldiers crossed the orchard and ascended a hill, 
stopping under a stately group of tall pines. When 
she arrived at the spot, one of the soldiers called 
out that his spade had struck against something 
hard. 

In a few minutes, as the earth was soft from re- 
cent. showers, quite a large hole was made in the soil, 
and a box was revealed, 

Mrs. Burwell recognized it with a low ery of sur- 
prise, —the little hair-trunk that used to be carried 
behind the family carriage on the summer journey to 
the Springs. How could it have come here? She 
was as much in the dark as the soldiers. 

“Tt is very light,” said the man, as he lifted it up 
and threw back the lid, disclosing the staring blue 
eyes and flaxen curls of Polly Flinders. _ 

The voice of a mother weeping for her child 
arose on the air, and up the path rushed Sally and 
Betty. 

“Give me back my own doll!” cried Sally, impetu- 
ously, and the soldier meekly surrendered the spoils 
of war amid shouts of laughter. But Mrs, Burwell’s 
laugh was suddenly arrested. ‘“ My little girl,” said 
one of the men, coaxingly, “what made you ever 
think of burying your doil?” 

What had Sally by ill chance overheard? Mrs. 
Burwell held her breath in anxious suspense, but for- 
tunately Sally was sobbing in speechless indignation. 

He repeated the question to Betty, who replied 
quickly, her black face and white teeth shining with 
complacency, “’Cause Miss Sally say so.” 

This thrilling adventure was Polly’s last, for the 
war was almost at an end, and Sally’s school-days 
were about to begin in earnest. Probably it was due 


list which had been given him; 
and his yawns of relief were not quite so hearty as 
they would have been had not those five names risen 
every moment or so before him. 

“Pshaw!” said he to himself, dramming on the 
window-pane with his ink-stained fingers, “I know 
Mr. Southard would not want them to come into the 
club if he knew about them. He just gave me his 
old Sunday-School class list that was made up five or 
six years ago; and he hasn’t kept track of those 
boys. They are the toughest set in town; and what 
would they do ina photograph club? I know Bob 
Bradley would agree with me if I could only get 
at him.” 

But Bob Bradley lived at the other end of the 
town, and, moreover, had gone to the city that morn- 
ing with his father. , 

“Get your postals out by Saturday noon, Ben, so 
the boys will all get them by Saturday night; and in 
this way I can get some idea at Sunday School of 
those who intend to join and come to my house 
Monday evening, for Mrs. Southard wants to give 
you a little spread.” 

And good Mr. Southard had given Ben the much- 
bethumbed little book of names, with instructions to 
“copy off and use every name,” and had rushed off 
to catch a train without leaving Ben any time for 
the somewhat important attitude he had wanted to 
assume at once in view of his new official position as 
secretary and the somewhat more intimate footing 
on which it brought him with Mr. Southard. 

Mr. Southard was a man whose large affection for 
boys, guided by good judgment and sympathetic in- 
sight, made him the benefactor of the town; for 
Brantville was a town of boys, and their proper con- 
trol was growing to be a serious question. Down in 
Slug Hollow, the worst part of the town, wa#a set 
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known as the ‘Gun Gang,” whose youthful depreda- 
tions seemed but forerunners of greater misdeeds to 
follow if they lived on without law or teaching. 

It was to five of these boys that Ben had neglected 
to write postals; for he really did neglect tu do so. 
What he had only half suggested to himself in the 
beginning as an excusable thing to do at last grew 
into the best thing to do; but, as is often the case 
with any one who tries to cheat his conscience in- 
stead of obeying it, he found it much harder work to 
keep it cheated than to obey it promptly. 

None of the members of the new club happened to 
turn up that day; and Ben found himself forced to 
set up his own case and his own court, first pleading 
and then defending, all by himself. 

“You are not quite square to leave out those five 
names,” urged the plea. 

“Well, Mr. Southard didn’t know what he was 
talking about. He is a good man, but he doesn’t 
catch on to things as we young fellows do, and he 
isn’t supposed to know that some of his old class 
didn’t turn out well. The boys who have grown up 
right along with them know better than he does. 
Why, he only remembers them as little red-cheeked 
shavers. I can remember how that Tim Murphy 
looked when he was a kid. He was just as bright as 
a dollar, and no one would have thought for a mo- 
ment that he would grow up into one of the toughs 
of Brantville,” urged defence. 

“But if Mr. Southard remembers them as nice 
little red-cheeked boys, is it kind to disabuse him ? 
Why not be silent about them, and let him find out 
for himself ? ” 

“Why, he ought to have found out before this 
time.” 

“But he has been away for his health, and could 
not be expected to do so. He is taking this way of 
bringing the boys all together once more.” 

“Well, I’m where he left me,—a decent boy, I 
guess, —-and so is Bob Bradley, and Frank Skinner, 
and Tom Tyler, and all the others excepting those 
five.” 

“Supposing you had n’t had a good home and a 
father and mother who kept you in Sunday School 
and at your studies, and who try all the time to make 
a good man of you?” 

“Pshaw! I should have been decent, anyway. 
Give me a chance, and you’ll see if I’m not going 
to be a man!” 

“Where is Tim Murphy’s chance ?” 

“Oh, well, it’s different.” And with this incon- 
clusive ending his argument would close for a while, 
only to be tried again and again in his mind, until his 
tired young head fell on his pillow Saturday night, 
and his mind found rest in the oblivion of healthy 
young sleep. 


Saturday night in Slug Village was what the police 
called “a soaker.” Men, women, boys, and girls 
were paid off in the different factories in which they 
worked; and many of them hardly felt the touch of 
their money in their hands, so quickly was it passed 
into the till of the “corner grocery,” where dirty, 
fly-specked loaves of bread, broken strings of dried 
apples, unsavory salt fish, and mouldy yeast-cakes 
mounted guard, as it were, over boxes concealed 
under counters and in closet and wall, holding cheap 
liquors that scorched the stomachs and withered the 
souls of the poor wretches who knew no other pleas- 
ure than the low debauch that began on Saturday 
night, and sent them to their work on Monday morn- 
ing with a dull eye, a lagging step, and torturing 
pains, —that turned them into mad people. 

Tim Murphy’s father and mother were of this class, 
and his home was one of the worst in the village. 
Drunkenness and disorder were all that Tim had 
ever known at home; and parents were associated 
in his mind with blear-eyed, ragged wretches, who 
either fought and screamed in the streets or loafed 
in maudlin wretchedness in the house. Yet some- 
times in his healthy-bodied young boyhood Tim felt 


' for a companion, 


the degradation of it all, and some feeling for a 
better life struggled feebly in his poor fettered young 
soul for expression. 

Ile had lounged about his home for a while on this 
Saturday night; but, tired of the quarrels of his 
mother and father over the week’s wages, he saun- 
tered up into the more respectable portion of the 
town with Jim Barker, a sullen-eyed, dark-faced boy, 
Jim could never go home on 
Saturday nights for fear of his father. 

“Let ’s go into the post-office,” said ‘Tim, “and 
read the theayter bills.” 

« Aw, come off, Tim, All the bloods is in there 
now, gittin’ their letters.” 

“Shure, divil a bit do I care for the lot of ’em,” 
laughed Tim, pushing the swing-door open with his 
shoulder, and showing his white teeth in a good- 
natured grin at another chum of his, who was awk- 
wardly trying to address a letter at a desk by the 
window. 

Tim planted himself squarely in front of the high- 
colored theatre bills announcing a play in which four 
live bloodhounds would appear in several thrilling 
situations. 

Tim knew what “thrilling situations” meant. 
They meant wild leaps ever rocky walls into clashing 
waters, moonlit murders in ruined castles, tin-pan 
stage thunder, and paper snowstorms, while wicked 
prisoners and innocent victims escaped with a lime- 
light thrown on them. Determined to see these par- 
ticular attractions, he turned around to confer with 
his companions, when his eye fell on a group of boys 
who were reading aloud, with one another’s com- 
ments, the postal cards which Ben Saxe had sent 
that noon. 

“Good enough! This will be great fun! I’ve 
heard something about it from Ben Saxe. You see, 
Mr. Southard is going to have as many join as want 
to; and to those who can’t afford a camera he is 
going to give one, and they can pay him after they 
learn to take pictures. He’s going to have lectures 
and excursions and all sorts of things.” 


(Lo be continued.) 


THE ROBIN. 


In the tall elm-tree sat the robin bright, 
Through the rainy April day, 

And he carolled clear with a pure delight, 
In the face of the sky so gray. 

And the silver rain through the blossoms dropped, 
And fell on the robin’s coat, 

And his brave red breast, but he never stopped 
Piping his cheerful note. 


For, oh, the fields were green and glad, 
And the blissful life that stirred 
On the earth’s wide breast, was full and warm 
In the heart of the little bird. : 
The rain-cloud lifted, the sunset light 
Streamed wide over valley and hill; 
As the plains of heaven the land grew bright, 
And the warm south wind was still. 


Then loud and clear called the happy bird, 
And rapturously he sang, 
Till wood and meadow and river side 
With jubilant echoes rang. 
But the sun dropped down in the quiet west, 
And he hushed his song at last ; 
All nature softly sank to rest, 
And the April day had passed. 
Cre1taA THAXTER. 


For lo, the winter is past, the rain is over and 
gone; the flowers appear on the earth; the time of 
the singing of birds is come, and the voice of the 


turtle is heard in our land. BIBLE. 


A SONG OF SPRING. 


I near» the bluebird singing 

To robin in the tree. 

“Cold winter now is over 

And spring has come,” said he ; 

“Tis time for flowers to rouse from sleep, 
And from their downy blankets peep ; 

So wake, wake, little flowers, 

Wake, for winter is o’er: 

Wake, wake, wake, 

The spring has come once more.” 


Said robin to the bluebird ; 

“ My nest I now must build, 

And shortly you shall see it 

With pretty blue eggs filled. 

Then let us join once more and sing ; 

So wake, wake, little flowers, 

That all the flowers may know ’t is spring ; 
Wake, for winter is o’er : 

Wake, wake, wake, 

The spring has come once more.” 


The robin and the bluebird 

Soon after flew away, 

But as they left the tree-top, 

I think I heard them say : 

“Tf birds and flowers have work to do, 

Why, so have little children too; 

So work, work, little children, 

Work, for winter is o’er: 

Work, work, work, 

The spring has come once more.” 
Heven C, Bacon. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE LEGEND OF THE BLUEBIRD. 
BY KATE WHITING PATCH. 


NCE upon a time, so long ago I cannot tell you 
() when, there lived a beautiful Princess. She 
was as white and slender as an Easter lily, her 
eyes were the color of early violets, and her cheeks 
and lips were as soft and red as a sweet June rose. 
Flickering rays of sunlight played at hide and seek 
in her silken tresses, and her smile was as warm and 
tender as her heart. 

But the Princess was not happy. The cruel uncle, 
who had stolen away her father’s kingdom, had locked 
her in the turret chamber of a high gray tower, because 
she would not consent to wed her cousin, the Prince. 

The foolish old King did not know that the little 
Princess had given her heart to the youngest knight 
at the court, and that she would rather spend all her 
life in the turret chamber than give up his love. 

The days crept by very drearily for the Princess. 
She could gaze at the sky from her high window and 
look down upon the tops of the giant oaks *neath 
which she had often wandered with her Lover, but she 
could see no more. She dreamed of the happy past, 
and then she grew frightened and sad, wondering 
what the future would bring, and she wept— poor 
little Princess; there was nothing else to do. 

One summer evening the last ray of sunshine 
creeping in at the turret window made rainbows of 
the tears that trembled on her lashes, and Hope flew 
in at that window, for hope is often borne on tiny 
wings. 

As the Princess sat weeping, her cheek against the 
sill, she suddenly heard a happy “Chirp, chirp,” that 


caused her to dash the tears from her violet eyes and - 


utter such a joyous cry as had not escaped her lips for 
many a day. 

It was only a little bird she saw, only a little gray 
bird that fluttered into her hands and nestled close to 
her lips. How well she remembered the day they 
had found it, this same gray bird, trailing a broken 
wing across the ground beneath an oak-tree. They 
had nursed it very tenderly,—she and the Young 
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Knight, — until it would come at their call and go at 
their bidding; and now that her wings of flight were 
“broken, this little songster had sought the Princess 
out and come to bring her comfort. 
“Ah, little Swiftwing,” murmured the Princess, 
“tell me Sf my dear one. Is he, too, persecuted? or 
does he wander “neath the oaks alone ?” 

The bird nestled closer to her lips. “Thou hast 
brought me his kiss!” she cried joyfully. “Now thou 
shalt carry to him my token.” 

From her finger she slipped the tiny ring that en- 
circled it, and with a strand of her golden hair she 
bound it beneath the fluttering wing, and the little 
gray bird chirped his farewell and flew away. 

Beneath the oaks he found the poor Young Knight 
pacing along the forest ways with only sad thoughts 
for company. Swiftwing alighted on the shoulder of 
the Lover and chirped gayly in his ear. 

“Cheer up, cheer up,” said the little gray bird. 
“See, see, for thee!” 

The Knight started, and seized the wee bird in both 
his hands. Then he discovered the tiny circlet of 
gold and the strand of sunlit hair, and he pressed the 
treasures to his lips, and gazed upon them and kissed 
them once again, and hid them safely next his heart. 

But Swiftwing still hovered near. “Follow me, 
follow me,” chirped the little gray bird. “ Follow 
me, follow me, set her free, set her free.” 

The day had departed now, and a small new moon 
was rocking in its silver cradle above the oak-trees, 

Swiftwing flew into the forest and the Lover fol- 
lowed. At length in the heart of the great wood 
they came upon a spring of sparkling water. “ Here, 
here,” chirped Swiftwing, pausing in his flight, and, 
by the jewelled light of a glowworm, the Young 
Knight saw a plant with a single blossom growing at 
the water’s brink. Swiftwing alighted upon the 
bending stalk of the blossom, and, as he did so, the 
petals dropped*away, and from the heart of the flower 
fell its store of precious seed. 

“Take one, take one,” chirped the little gray bird; 
“hold it, guard it, follow me, follow me.” 

The Lover obeyed the command. He clasped one 
of the-small seeds firmly in the hollow of his hand, 
and followed his winged guide back through the 
forest ways again. At length they stood at the foot 
of the high gray tower. 

Swiftwing dropped to the ground and began to 
seratch and peck away the earth. Then, “Plant it, 
plant it!” he chirped; and the Young Lover sank 
upon his knees and carefully buried the tiny seed. 

“Now go, now go,” was the next command of the 
little gray bird ; and with a parting glance at the high 
turret window — for his heart had told him where 
the Princess languished —the Lover stole away. 

But Swiftwing still lingered. He knew that the 
magic seed had been planted by the hand of love, 
but it would not grow until the tears of love had 
moistened it. 

So up to the turret window flew the little gray 
bird, and there he found the sweet Princess fallen 
asleep in her chair, her cheek resting against the 
window ledge. On her lashes the tears still trembled. 
Swiftwing filled his beak with the precious dew, and 
fluttering to the ground dropped the tear upon 
the graye of the magic seed. Then the seea began 
to stir. By morning the vine it sent forth had 
clambered to the first window of the tower, by noon 
it had made half its journey, and when next the in- 

_ fant moon rocked in its silver cradle the strong 
magic tendrils had encircled the turret window. 
The Loyer’s Ladder was complete. 

Then Swiftwing flew away to the oak trees to find 
the’ Lover. 

From her lonely turret chamber the poor little 
Princess was gazing at the wee new moon above the 
oak-trees, when suddenly she heard, far, far below 
her, some one singing softly. Only a snatch of an 
old ballad it was, but why did she listen so eagerly ? 
It was the Young Kunight’s voice. Strange to say, 


the song grew fuller and stronger, and seemed to be 
coming nearer and nearer, as she listened. Perhaps 
the kind evening breezes were bearing it upward to 
her anxious ear. Closer she pressed to the window 
and leaned and listened. ‘The leaves of the magic 
vine brushed against her cheek, and the music of the 
voice she loved was surely wafted up through the 
mass of leaves. Her heart beat quickly, and she 
watched and listened till at length the voice grew 
very near. The song ceased, but the leaves beneath 
her parted, and before her stood the dear one of her 
heart. 

In another moment he was beside her in the turret 
window, and the Princess was sobbing out her joy in 
his arms. 

Then the little gray bird suddenly fluttered into 
the room. ‘Now, now, come now,” he chirped, and 
the happy ones Knew there was no time to lose. 

“The Magic Ladder will wither away by mid- 
night,” whispered the Lover; “we must not tarry.” 
Then he gathered the little Princess in his arms and 
stepped through the turret window into the shelter of 
the vine once more. Was the Princess afraid? No, 
for the arms of love are strong, and the Magic Ladder 
is sate for the feet of lovers. 

All too swiftly, it seemed to the happy Princess, 
the sweet descent was made, and they stood beneath 
the shadow of the oak-trees. 

“We must not linger here,’ whispered the Lover. 
“Out at sea a brave ship is waiting to carry us far 
away from thine uncle’s kingdom, and youder in the 
forest stands my good steed, impatient to bear us to 
the shore of yon ocean. Come, my dear Lady.” 

“T am ready,” replied the little Princess, ‘“ quite 
ready, but first ’””—she stepped from the shelter of 
his arms and trilled a few notes in a sweet low 
voice. 

On the instant a flutter of wings was heard, and 
the little gray bird flew swiftly from the forest and 
fluttered into her hands. 

“Dear little Swiftwing, farewell!” cooed the Prin- 
cess, softly, as she caressed him. ‘‘ Mv only sorrow is 
in leaving thee. Had it not been for thy love I might 
still pine in yonder gloomy tower. Would I could 
thank thee! Farewell, dear little messenger. When 
thou fliest over seas, come to our sunny home.” She 
kissed him, and lo! the feathers of his snowy breast 
grew as rosy as the lips she pressed to them; the 
fluttering gray wings she gazed upon turned violet 
’neath the strong light of her eyes. Then the Prin- 
cess opened her little hands, and the first Bluebird 
spread his violet wings and flew away. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE BLUEBIRD AND THE CROCUS. 


BY WILLIAM BRUNTON. 


\HE beautiful springtide had come once more, 
af after the storms and trials of winter, even as 
God has always appointed it (whether it be 
in the world or in our lives,-it is always so); the 
Easter bells had rung out the story of resurrection 
for the soul of man above death and the grave; the 
children had told Nature’s parables in the sweetest 
songs; and the April rains, kissed with the golden 
sunshine, had fulfilled their mission of revival, — 
when, bright and early one morning, a crocus in my 
garden greeted a bluebird. 

The crocus-bed was loyely,—really lovely, as I 
thought, —and had been in the same place for years. 
It was set out in a circle, near the pear-trees, but so 
as to be seen plainly from the street. A few steps 
away was the old grape-vine, reaching over the por- 
tico, and being friendly with a climbing rose near by. 

I was very proud of these flowers, even as a 
Dutchman might be of rich tulips. Indeed, I have 
thought the two must be first cousins to each other. 
Anyway, I was proud of them and pleased with them, 
and gave them the greatest of care, as you must give 


anything you wish to be good. Out of their small 
green sheaths they drew flaming swords of beauty, 
such as the fairies might use, if they ever went to war, 
which they do not, but they would be capital for state 
occasions; or, better yet, perhaps they are the homes 
of these diminutive darling creatures of our fancy, — 
the red and yellow tents of Trust, Good-will, and I 
know not what besides. ‘To me they are bright 
patches of color, as brilliant as the pictures on 
Chinese rice paper; and in that circle of mine it 
seems as if Nature had set a palette to begin some 
beautiful painting on a large scale. So much for the 
flower, — the fair, shining crocus. 

And the bluebird, — well, he was lovely too. His 
very name was sweet, and reminded you of the blue 
sky, so deep and silent, out of which he came from 
sunny lands,— the dear, sweet messenger of the 
brighter and the better days drawing nigh, Oh, it 
was more than pleasant to hear his little song, and to 
see his fair, flashing form, as if a humming-bird had 
grown to its proper size, and dared venture out before 
the roses came. So much for the bird, — the pretty, 
cheerful bluebird. 

They began to talk to each other, and this is what 
I wish to tell. Lovely things are always friendly, 
and very wise, because they are instructed of God; 
and you can hear them speak if you are in sympathy 
with good things, for their language is in your heart, 
— in the joy you feel for the pure and the beautiful, — 
and when you once listen you are never weary. For 
me the conversation of these was all too brief. It 
began with the bluebird, as he hopped about on the 
lawn. 

“A happy day is this,” said he to the crocus. “ It 
is sure to be bright and cheerful, and you will have 
visitors to admire your beauty. You are beautiful; 
and I do not fear to tell you so, because if you know 
your nature you will try to keep it at its best.” 

“Thanks to you,” was the reply of the polite 
crocus, blushing more deeply, if possible, in its red 
cheeks at the compliment. “I must return your fair 
speech, and say you always have admirers. Only 
yesterday several of my friends stood by, and asked 
each other if they had heard the bluebirds. And 
they said of course they were watching and waiting 
for you, and would not miss you for anything. They 
said you were faithfulness itself, that you were one 
of the hands on the clock of Nature, and they were 
very much pleased to speak about you. One was a 
lady who had written a song, much loved, of how you 
told a story under her window. You see it pays to 
be good, for people take knowledge of character just 
as readily as they do of looks; and according to my 
idea both should go together.” 

“That is sound philosophy and good sense, sweet 
little flower,” he said. “ Your appearance would be- 
come you anywhere, and you have a wise little head 
on your shoulders, so to speak ; and Iam in love with 
your beauty and your good disposition, and I am sure 
that you are right when you say they should go 
together. Of course birds and flowers would never 
suppose anything else.” 

“No.” said the crocus; “it would be a keen dis- 
appointment to see a fair outside that was not 
matched with interior good. The inward good is the 
chief thing, and it will give its blessing always to the 
outer; inner peace, inner purity, clothe the exterior 
with their own delightful charm,” 

“Good! good!” piped the bluebird. “You are 
really eloquent, and have a little pulpit all of your 
own; and, though I be the only listener, I am really 
interested, for I want to know what is best for me in 
life, and you seem to be telling it in a plain sort of 
a way.” 

“ Well,” whispered the crocus, “that also is excel- 
lent in you. Seek to know, and you will. And be- 
tween you and me, dear bluebird, a generous, loving 
deed is sweeter than anything, and the next sweetest 
is a friendly, faithful word, and behind them are the 
faces of such as God loves.” 
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Every Other Sunday. 


Every human being is intended to have a char- 
acter of his own, to be what no other is, to do what 
no other can do. CHANNING. 


ALMOST TIME. 


Axmost time for the pretty white daisies 
Out of their sleep to awaken at last, 
And oyer the meadows, with grasses and clover, 
To bud and to blossom, and grow so fast ; 
Almost time for the buttercups yellow, 
The ferns and the flowers, the roses and all, 
To waken from slumber, and mevrily listen 
To gladden our hearts at the spring’s first call. 


Almost time for the skies to grow bluer, 
And breezes to soften, and days to grow long ; 
For eyes to grow brighter, and hearts to grow gladder 
And earth to rejoice in her jubilant song ; 
Almost time for the sweetest of seasons ; 
Nearer it comes with each new-born day, 
And soon the smile of the beautiful springtime 
Winter’s cold shadow will chase away. 
Selected. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Easter Sunday will have come and gone before 
another Every Orner Sunpay is published. The 
Editor must speak about the happy day now, or not 
at all. 

How Easter has grown in the love and attention 
of Sunday Schools! *Tis well. Many reasons can 
be given why this increase of song and service should 
go on. : 

Easter Sunday is a time of welcome to the spring 
sun and flowers. Winter is slowly but surely retreat- 
ing; the birds return, and warmer winds wake the 
sleeping forests. 

Kastertide expresses Hope, and shows our faces 
turned to the light. We believe that every winter 
will turn to spring, that there is a good God, that 
our sorrows are sent in love. 

Easter is also the time when we think of our 
friends who have gone from us. They are not dead. 
Surely somewhere they live. Nothing is lost, and 
the grave does not hold them, And we sing grateful 
songs. 

Taster speaks of another life. Faith plants her 
flowers in every cemetery, and whispers comfort to 
every mourner. In the Father's home are many 
rooms, and the soul goes on and upward forever. 

Easter makes us brave. If all these things are 
true, then we need not be discouraged. There are 
many thoughts that cheer us, and keep us going 
straight on in the path of duty. 

Easter turns us into poets, and we have finer feel- 
ings, nobler sentiments. The old earth blossoms, 
the silent woods are musical, and the cold sky smiles. 
So everything seems made new, and in the joy of it 
all we think poetry, think beautiful thoughts. 

Kaster also leads us to remember what Jesus 
taught, and we see how much better the world is. 
He told about a Heavenly Father who cares for the 
flowers and birds, and for us. He believed in 
immortality. 

In these and other ways Easter gives us great joy. 
The Editor has never had more pleasure than in the 
Easter celebrations from year to year. What lovely 
pictures the churches present, with high banks of 
flowering plants in front of the pulpits and young 
voices singing, like birds, the carols of the day! 
Then, afterwards, the throngs on the streets, — chil- 
dren bearing bouquets and plants, parents young 
again with the gladness of the hour; every face full 
of smiles; while to the hospitals and sick chambers, 
to lonely hearts and sad lives, go the floral emblems 
and friendly messages from many who want Easter 
sunshine spread everywhere. 


Nothing can make a man truly great but being 
truly good, and partaking of God’s holiness. 
Marrnew Henry. 


PES hs BOX: 


Cutcaao, ILL. 
Dear Eprror, —I am very much interested in the 
little stories in the EVERY OrHrER SUNDAY, and espe- 
cially in the puzzles. I send Enigmas XXVII. and 
XXVIIL., which I puzzled out by myself, and I send 
an anagram with them. These puzzles are in the paper 
No. 12. I began to go to the Unity Church and Sunday 
School in September, 1896, and am much pleased with it. 
Yours truly, Anna M. DunHAM 
(nine and one half years old). 
[The answers are correct. ] 


Rocuester, N. Y. 
DeAR Mr. Epriror, —I write letters and things. every 
week, but I never wrote to an editor before, —only to 
aunties and cousins. I am tired and sleepy, so I had 
better say good-night and go to bed. 
PrerctvAL WESTON STEWART. 


WorcEsTER, Mass. 
Dear Eprror, —I like the Every OTHER SuNDAY 
very much. I like to make out puzzles, and I hope you 
will print this enigma, if it is all right, as it is the first 
one I ever tried. [Iam twelve years old, and go to the 
South Unitarian Sunday School. 


Your friend, HeLtena McDouGAtu. 


Lynn, Mass. 
DEAR Eprror, —I enclose this enigma, and hope you 
will use it as soon as conyenient. I am a subscriber of 
the Every Orner Sunpay, and like it very much. 
Yours truly, E. Witiarp INGALts 
(eleven years old). 


DorcHESTER, Mass, 
Drar Eprror, — I enclose the answer to the anagram 
in Vol. XII, No. 12. I go to the Unitarian Sunday 
School of the First Parish, Dorchester. The Rev. Eugene 
R. Shippen is our pastor. I enjoy reading your Every 
OTHER SUNDAY very much, Yours sincerely, 
Jessiz J. LAKE (ten years old). 
[The answer is correct. ] 
MIpDLEBORO’, Mass. 
Dear Epiror,—As I am getting more and more 
interested in the Letter-Box of Every Ornrr SunpDaAy, 
I venture to send you answers to Enigma XXVII. and 
Enigma XXVIII. and the Anagram in No. 12; also an- 
swers to Enigma XXIX. and the Cross-Word Enigma in 
No. 13. Ialso send you an anagram which I made up 
myself. Hoping the answers are correct, [ am 
Yours truly, Rourn Prerce. 


[The answers are correct. ]. 


RECEPTION OF 1865. 


EAcu number represents a question to be answered by 
aman’sname. Arrange the answers in the order of the 
questions, numbering them on the left-hand margin. 

Last night my memory wandered back to a reception 
given after the close of the Civil War. My host intro- 
duced me to many of the important personages. Although 
I asked for names, nothing except'a simple characteristic 
was given of both Confederate and Federal officers. 
Soon after my host left me, I passed the Confederate gen- 
eral (1) who conducted the siege against Fort Sumter. I 
listened for a moment to the conversation between the 
man known to his troops as ‘‘ Uncle Billy”’ (2) and the 
brave soldier known as ‘‘Vighting Phil” (3). I passed 
along, to soon meet the Confederate general (4) who was 
killed at Shiloh promenading the hall with ‘‘ Fighting 
Joe’? (5). The commander (6) of the Confederate 
cruiser which captured the most prizes during the war 
was looking for a partner for the grand march. (The 
author must make it understood that this was a yentle- 
men’s reception.) The general known as “ Uncle Robert” 
(7) was on friendly terms with the commander (8) who 
led the land forces against Fort Fisher. The inventor (9) 
of the boat Howitzer soon left the hall. The Federal 
general (10) who took part in every battle between Vera 
Cruz and the City of Mexico was also present. My 
reverie soon ended, and a feeling of pain passed over me 
as I found it all adream. It was time, though, that I 
was up, as the whistles were blowing seven. 

Satuy F, Dawes. 


ANAGRAM. 


A orom-ugnh iwht cipurset si a romo nguh itwh 
oguhhtts. Sara RusBaTcH. 


ENIGMA XXXIV. 


I am composed of forty-one letters. 

My 2, 36, 9, 25, is one who inherits property. 

My 8, 16, 40, 26, 7, 15, is a menace. 

My 19, 16, 3, 14, 28, 2, is the seabbard of a sword. 

My 13, 37, 4, 28, 32, 10, 21, is a political party. 

My 23, 30, 6, 11, 22, is a malicious foe. 

My 24, 23, 13, 36, 33, 22, is to make angry. 

My 25, 12, 31, 1, is a word from which other words are 
formed. 

My 29, 4, 17, 18, 40, is to rub hard with some rough 
substance, 


- Through and by such comprehensive means he arrives _ 


My 27, 20, 11, 36, is of sound mind. 

My 88, 39, 35, is to study. 

My 31, 9, 25, 36, 41, is a mermaid. 7 

My 39, 5, 26, is a metal from which mineral is extracted. — 

My whole is a quotation from Emerson. a 
FANNIE GOLDSTEIN. — 


ENIGMA XXXY, ’ it 
I am composed of fifteen letters. q 
My 13, 7, 18, 14, 15, is a foe. 
My 12, 11, 7, 10, 18, a favorite amusement. 
My 2, 3, 9, 4, 2, 3, one who speaks. 
My 10, 5, 6, 1, a motion of the hands. 
My 8, 2, is an active verb. f 
My whole is where young people go in a Western city. 

. R. BERNARD. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN No. 14. 


Enigma XXX. Incandescent lamps. ; 
Enigma XXXI._ Suffer little children to come unto me. — 
Anagram. We have an advocate with the Father. : 


NOVEL ACROSTIC. 


BOOK-TABLE. 


Fairy and Friiowsurp, by Rey. John Cuckson, — 
of the Arlington Street Church, Boston, is a yolume 
of seventeen sermons; seventeen chords in a tuneful — 
harp, each theme blending harmoniously in treat-— 
ment with all the others, the whole effect being help- 
ful to religious belief and life. That is to say, the 
diction of many liberal preachers is contradiction; — 
not so in this case, for each argument makes positive — 
approach toward personal conviction and Christian — 
unity. The title of the book is justified. ; 

The view taken by Mr. Cuckson, of tendencies in 
religion at the present time, is broad, frank, courage- 
ous. He sees the undermining currents; he also” 
beholds the upbuilding compensations. His con- 
fidence in the possibilities of rational worship, free 
organization, and progressive methods is strong; and 
that faith he makes inspiringly apparent to all. In — 
reverent, sympathetic attitude, he deals with the old; — 
in judicial yet appreciative spirit he tests the new. — 


at a noble fellowship of truth and service with diverse 
elements. ; 

There is a marked literary excellence to these dis- 
courses, which enhances their value for the purposes _ 
of reading. Many a sentence is so felicitously shaped 
as to halt the reader, the mind commenting on 
the suggestive, artistic expression of the embodie 
thought. i 

Among the subjects treated are: “Nature and — 
God,” “The Word of God,” “ Christian Fellowship,” 
“The Heritage of Youth,” “ Easter Morning,” 
“Public Worship,” “ Wealth and Poverty,” “The 
Problem of Evil.” 4 

This sheaf of sermons is of ripe wheat gathered 
from an experience and ministry of signal success. 

(Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. pp. 3838. 
Price, $1.25.) 
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